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tongues of fire, fishes, and other symbols of Christianity.
Of course, it must be remembered that in those times the
priests must have carried their lives in their hands. To go
and settle in the Court of Akbar must have been even more
difficult and dangerous than it would be now to commence
work in the Court of the Amir of Afghanistan. Hence,
the pioneer priests were careful to avoid everything that
might serve to give unnecessary offence, and adhered
scrupulously to native customs. Their chief successes
were, however, won in the South, and especially along the
coast, where they boldly claimed and received the protection
and assistance of the King of Portugal, at the time when the
Portuguese were masters of the Indian Ocean. It is
sufficient to mention the names of St. Francis Xavier,
Beschi, De Nobili, and Sancho Panza. Certainly for
devotion and self-sacrifice, it would be difficult to find
their equals.
Beschi boldly penetrated to the centre of the Tamil
country, adopted a native name and dress, lived like a
Brahmin, mastered the language, and wrote poems equalling
the most celebrated compositions of the native authors.
He wrote many books and accomplished single-handed
results which have, perhaps, never been surpassed for
magnitude. His work is the more remarkable that, unlike
Xavier, he was cut off in a great measure from Portuguese
support, and was obliged to cast himself upon the Indians
themselves.
The first Protestant Mission that entered the Indian
field was that of the Danes in Tranquebar on the East Coast.
Ziegenhalg and Plutschau, their first two Missionaries,
landed in India in 1706, being sent forth by the King of
Denmark, and patronized by our own King George I,
who did not consider it beneath his dignity to send them
a letter of encouragement. In 1750 they sent out the
famous Schwartz, who laboured in the neighbourhood
of Tanjore for 48 years. So great was his influence with
the natives, that the Hindu Raja of Tanjore built him
a church, and assigned him a large piece of land on which
to settle his converts. The church is still one of the sights
of Tanjore, though it is kept closed, and only one Christian
service is now permitted to be held in it every year.